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Isolated Meetings. 

There are closed meeting houses in neigh- 
borhoods where a remnant of membership still 
survives,in which we believe the meetings might 
not only be kept up, but also grow, if but a 
single worshipper would persevere, at every 
appointed hour, to sit in the house, and faith- 
fully wait on the Lord and love his appearing. 
Through the faithfulness of one, meetings 
have thus revived and been regathered, and 
would do so again, especially in localities we 
know of where sufficient number of members 
still remain to gather in to a meeting, but 
where also numbers of reasonable excuses 
now seem allowed to overmatch the more rea- 
sonable service. What if one meets with the 
Master alone,—is it not a privilege? Why, 
then, try to explain thy non-attendance by an- 
other who does not meet with thee, or perhaps 
by another who would ? The grace of worship 
is not in meeting with people, but in meeting 
the Shepherd and Bishop of souls. But it is 
precious and helpful, as we are members one 
of another, to meet Him with only two or three 
who are gathered in his name. Yet if they be 
absent, the public testimony singly borné fora 
worship that is in spirit and in truth is a di- 
vine service that will not go on without his 
blessing upon us and others. 

Sometimes committees are suggested for 
the occasional encouragement or revival of 
small or isolated meetings. These have their 
right place in their seasons. The Head of the 
Church sometimes details this messenger or 
that to visit them. And these who heed their 
sending become a committee authorized the 
best. But these committees are by no means 
a substitute for the permanent committee 
already placed in each locality for the life and 
prosperity of its meeting. By the providence 
of birth and of other means of being held to 
reside in a neighborhood, one is designated to 
co-operate with the Master of assemblies in 
being his brother’s keeper and his meeting’s 






keeper in that very locality to which he or she 
is committed for service. A committee for 
each meeting is already appointed, and its 
home members are that committee. Let them 
also consent to be anointed. 





JUSTICE AND PEACE.—While all candidates 
for the presidency who accept the principle 
of War, must in that respect be ranked in the 
same category, we are compelled in justice to 
recognize a difference, in that it has been 
brought to our knowledge, since an exhibit of 
the natural war-spirit towards Friends ap- 
peared in our columns week before last—that 
a discrimination in degree, if not in kind, should 
be made regarding the attitude of some of 
them. In the case of one who strongly com- 
mends the arbitration of differences, and of his 
colleagues, who is said to have delivered a dis- 
course specifically against war, due credit 
must be accorded. So that our apprehension 
that all who stand on the war principle some- 
where, could in substance have written the ex- 
tract quoted, seems too sweeping. Though 
any, however, be just over on that side of the 
line, we wished to indicate that it is a side 
which represents that source in the heart of 
man which breathes forth, in divers manners, 
the spirit and substance of that language. 

And are all we as peace-professors clear in 
which of the two kingdoms we are standing? 
Inasmuch as some have undertaken to denounce 
that extract, we would warn any that fulmin- 
ations, tirades or personalities against it when 
spoken or written in the same spirit, serve 
only to irritate and spur on the spirit which 
could write it, and to convince the writer that 
it is justified, and to make the oppression of 
Friends, as possibly martyrs for a principle, 
harder in some coming day of trial. 

Carnal warfare for peace is carnal still, 
whether conducted with sword or pen, with 
tongue or spirit of the natural man. Ardent 
spirits quench no fire, nor is evil overcome by 
anything but good, nor the spirit of war met 
successfully by aught lower than “ the Peace of 
God which passeth understanding,” and “shall 
keep our minds and hearts by Jesus Christ.” 

Grief banished by wine will come again, 
And come with a deeper shade, 

Leaving perchance on the soul a stain 
That sorrow hath never made. 

Then fill not the tempting glass for me, 
If mournful I will not be mad ; 

Better sad because we aae sinful, 


Than sinful because we are sad. 
—H. a’ Becket. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


The meeting of ministers and elders con- 
vened in the meeting house at Stillwater, near 
Barnesville, Belmont County, Ohio, on Sixth- 
day, 28th ult. Minutes of ministers in attend- 
ance viz.: Benjamin Vail, of Philadelphia; El- 
wood Carter, of Plainfield, Indiana; Debbie E. 
Cope, of West Chester, Pa., were read, and 
also one of Mary Ann C. Scattergood, of West 
Chester, companion to the latter. Several 
Friends from a distance without minutes were 
present. This meeting was owned with a 
precious feeling of solemnity, under which 
several weighty testimonies were borne. The 
fact that the qualifications for both ministry 
and eldership proceeded from the same source, 
viz.: the immediate revelation of Christ in ac- 
cordance with his declaration that upon this 
he would build his church was pointed out, and 
the blessed unity and harmony of exercise 
which flowed from this among his dependent 
children. 

A concern also spread over the meeting for 
the welfare of the children and rising genera- 
tion, that they might be helped both by the 
example and silent exercise of the parents on 
their behalf, and the belief that the injunction 
to one formerly “Take this child and nurse it 
for me, and I will give thee thy wages ” would 
thus be fulfilled, and successors from among 
such raised up who would be as judges and 
counsellors in the church. 

Seventh-day, Ninth Month 29th. The Yearly 
Meeting was opened with Nathan R. Smith and 
James Walton acting as clerks. Epistles were 
read from each of the five Yearly Meetings 
with which Ohio Yearly Meeting corresponds. 
These each contained evidences that they 
were penned under an earnest concern for the 
strengthening of each other in the Truth, and 
expressions in some of them met a cordial re- 
sponse in the hearts of those to whom they 
were addressed. A committee was named to 
prepare replies. 

In the report sent up from Hickory Grove 
Quarterly Meeting the attention of the Yearly 
Meeting was called to its anomalous situation 
as a Quarterly Meeting located within the 
limits of Iowa Yearly Meeting with which Ohio 
Yearly Meeting is in correspondence. After 
consideration a committee was appointed in 
which each Monthly Meeting was represented 
by two or more of its members, excepting 
those belonging to the Quarterly Meeting 
sending up the subject for consideration. 

This committee submitted to a subsequent 
session an address directed to the members of 
Hickory Grove Quarterly Meeting, which was 
adopted with great unanimity by the Yearly 
Meeting—and the clerk was authorized to have 
it printed in the Extracts from the Minutes 
of the Yearly Meeting. In numbers it is 
understood that Hickory Grove Quarterly Meet- 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Personal Observations of the Doukhobortsi in 
Canada. 


BY JONATHAN E. RHOADS. 


An interest in the Doukhobortsi which was 
first aroused by hearing of their persecutions 
through an English Friend who had travelled 
in Russia, having continued with me during 
the time that the care of Friends has been ex- 
tended to them, led me to look towards visiting 
them when a favorable ime should present to 
discharge a religious concern for their spirit- 
ual welfare. This opportunity seemed to come 
in the early part of the summer just past. A 
minute of my Monthly Meeting granting lib- 
erty to engage in religious service among 
others, as well as among them, was procured; 
and my friend, Joseph 8. Elkinton, whose ex- 
periences with them gave him many advan- 
tages as a representative of our Yearly Meet- 
ing, kindly agreed to accompany me. 

Arrived in Canada we called on several offi- 
cials of the Canadian Pacific Railway and of 
the Dominion government in Montreal and Ot- 
tawa, by whom we were treated with genuine 
kindness and furnished with such conveniences 
for our journey as greatly facilitated its pros- 
ecution. 

The administration of the Canadian Govern- 
ment is more paternal, not to say charitable, 
in its care of immigrants seeking homes on 
its lands than is ours of the United States. 
Not only are free homesteads given them, but 
money is appropriated for their help where 
needed, and advice and protection are bestowed 
while making their settlements; and employ- 
ment found as far as practicable for the able- 
bodied men, by which to win the means of sub- 
sistence until land can be brought under cul- 
tivation and a remunerative business estab- 
lished. 

Frederick Leonhardt, who was born in Rus- 
sia, but of German descent, is employed as a 
government interpreter. He is furnished with 
a pair of horses and spring-wagon in which to 
travel among the Doukhobor settlements to 
advise and assist them in business matters. 
He has a home in Yorkton, to which town the 
Doukhobortsi are frequently coming to buy 
supplies and to sell their senega root. Fred- 
erick Leonhardt and his wife extend much 
kindness to them, and he aids them in dealing 
with the merchants. 

William F. McCreary, Immigration Commis- 
sioner, gave us the use of the team and wagon 
with Frederick Leonhardt’s assistance as in- 
terpreter and driver. Doukhobor teams were 
employed to carry our luggage and provisions 
from village to village, while Gregory, a Douk- 
hobor boy, accompanied us in the trip through 
the Yorkton and Swan River colonies to assist 
in care of the horses, preparing meals, etc. A 
stock of oats for the horses was part of the 
outfit, while bread and butter, tea, coffee and 
sugar, canned fish, meat, fruits, vegetables and 
milk made a substantial variety for ourselves, 
the Doukhobortsi often adding from their pro- 
visions eggs, fresh milk,-pan cakes and butter. 
Wild strawberries were finely flavored, and 
the wild gooseberry stewed was refreshing. 

Their bread is made of coarse flour and is 
dark in color, heavy and somewhat sour. They 
cut it in thick slices and place it beside one’s 
plate at the table. Radishes and green onions 


to the Pearl Gate, which was opened for their 
entrance by a little black boy; and while his 
Friends were entering he made several at- 
tempts to go in, but the little black boy al- 
ways presented himself in the way, so that 
Friends entered, the gate was shut, and he was 
left on the outside. Just at that time he 
awoke, much distressed, and told his dream to 
his wife, and said, “If I live until morning! 
will go to the office and liberate every slave I 
have ; I am determined I won’t be kept out of 
Heaven by a little black boy.” 

Accordingly he rose early, went to the office 
and liberated all his slaves; and then to his 
friends, to tell them what he had done. He 
often said he never had any cause to repent 
the act, but believed it had been blessed to 
him and to his family through life. 

[From a private letter to the late Benjamin 
Seebohm, written by the grandson of Clark 
Moorman, from memory, of the story as re- 
lated by his grandfather.]}—London Friend. 


A Scientist's Convictions. 


There is @ light “that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world,” an inward voice 
that testifies to the conscience the truth of 
God, and his eternal power and Godhead. 
Against this voice men can close their hearts 
and resist its utterances, until they lose their 
power. But this does not prove that God has 
never spoken to them, nor that they have had 
no convictions of the truth. 

Perhaps no one has more carefully traced 
out the evidences of design, contrivance and 
skill in nature, than the late Charles Darwin ; 
and yet the facts he ascertained contradicted 
his theories which he held, and his convictions 
at times almost overpowered the fancies which 
he promulgated. 

In a Glasgow lecture the Duke of Argyll 
said: “In the last year of his life Mr. Darwin 
did me the honor of calling upon me in Lon- 
don, and I had a long and interesting conver- 
sation with that distinguished observer of na- 
ture. In the course of conversation | said it 
was impossible to look at the wonderful pro- 
cesses of nature which he had observed, with- 
out seeing that they were the effect and the 
expression of mind. I shall never forget Mr. 
Darwin’s answer. He looked at me hard, and 
said: 

“* Well, it often comes over me with overpower- 
ing force, but at other times (and he shook his 
head) it seems to go away.” 

“It seems to go away.” Light rejected be- 
comes darkness, and conviction resisted leaves 
the soul unconvinced and hardened in unbelief. 
“Tf the light that is in you becomes darkness, 
how great is that darkness.”—The Christian. 











“‘Commit all unto the Lord ; it is only for a 
little while till the seven sealed rolls of the mys- 
tery of God’s providences will be explained to 
me. And so sure am I that to all eternity I shall 
praise and give thanks for each EVENT in life, 
that I have vowed to spend my span of time 
here in doing the same. Then I see so many 
who are inas bad a humor with the Lord as 
Jonah was when things did not go as he had 
understood the Lord they were todo. I feel 
like saying, ‘ Father, I want to be one of the 
few children in thy family who are not con- 
stantly finding fault with thee in their heart, 
or charging thee with folly.’”—E. Lewis. 





were offered us early in the journey; fine new 
potatoes fried in butter came on the table be- 
fore our travels ended. 


The lands assigned to the Doukhobortsi 


are parts of the great prairie country which 
extends from the borders of Texas far north 
into the British territories. Scattered over 
these are belts and clumps of timber, largely 
composed of a poplar, which serves a useful 
purpose for houses and fences, while its qual- 
ity would compare unfavorably with our oak 
and chestnut. Tamarack grows in swamps, 
and is a solid and durable wood, but not abun- 
dant. Occasionally the plains are treeless as 


far as the eye cansee. Their vast expanse is 


an impressive scene. The routes of travel 
over them on leaving a railroad are trails 
formed by the wheel-tracks of wagons which, 
if long used, become widened sufficiently to 


form good paths for a pair of horses; except 


that the badgers often choose to burrow in 


the compacted earth, and even an experienced 
horse will occasionally set his foot in the wide 
aperture. New trails, of which we found not 
a few between the villages, are rough by rea- 
son of gopher mounds and other inequalities 
which keep a vehicle rolling and pitching al- 
most constantly. 

The wagon journey began on the twenty- 
fifth of Sixth Month, one week after leaving 
home; the first stage being a ride of thirty 
miles from Yorkton to the village Terpenie, 
which name means “ patience ” or “ suffering.” 

Frederick Leonhardt was accustomed to 
lodging in the houses when out on his trips, 
and we adopted the same plan, dispensing with 
a tent altogether. This brought us into close 
contact with our friends and gave better op- 
portunities to observe their habits. On ar- 
riving at a village we would be quickly di- 
rected to a house, perhaps of the head man, 
or one more commodious than the average. 
If we had been travelling for some time, Fred- 
erick Leonhardt would ask for the indulgence 
of a nap, when fresh beds would be arranged 
for us. At other times we would enter at 
once on a house-to-house visitation, during 
which any sick or feeble persons would be dis- 
covered and some pecuniary aid given to pro- 
cure for them comforts that the ordinary pro- 
vision would not afford. 

As we passed from one family to another 
the people were asked to assemble for a meet- 
ing, by which their attendance was generally 
secured. The gatherings in the day-time 
were often out of doors, and if the weather or 
time of day made it desirable to meet under a 
roof the window sash would be removed for 
ventilation. Smudge fires were much used to 
drive away mosquitoes from people and cattle. 
A small one smouldering near the door of a 
house prevented their invasion of the interior. 

When a permanent site has been chosen for 
a village a wide avenue or green is laid out 
with building lots on each side of it; houses 
are built with gables to the street, and gener- 
ally with the entrance facing south. Gardens 
around or near them are frequently fenced 
separately; the fence at times formed of up- 
right posts or stakes interwoven with large 
twigs in wicker-work that look tasteful. One 
fine village of the South Colony was inclosed 
by a strong fence, which included spacious 
gardens, and abundant room for green, door- 
yards, houses and out-buildings. As much con- 
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trast in good management and thrift among 
the different communities is evident, as is no- 
ticed between individuals with us. 

The houses in a given village may differ in 
size, but are similar in plan, with little excep- 
tion. Seventeen feet by thirty feet may ap- 
proximate the average inside measurement. 
Entering by a low door at the side of the 
house, an outer room of smaller capacity is 
used for storing flour and other goods, and 
generally contains a bed. Back of this there 
is frequently a kitchen having the brick stove 
or oven opening intoit. The large living-room 
is between these two rooms and the street. 
The stove may be built in this, though its 
mouth should open in the kitchen. Berths for 
sleeping on extend from the side of the stove 
to the end of the room. Seats run along the 
end of the room and the other long side. 
These seats can be widened by placing benches 
alongside of them for additional beds when 
needed. A table two feet by three feet stands 
in front corner of room. Stools and occasion- 
ally a chair or two are added to the furniture. 
Copper cooking vessels have been brought 
from Russia, including the grand samovar or 
tea urn, which is to be met with here and 
there. Dwellings are built of logs and plas- 
tered with clay. Ridge poles supported by 
posts bear the higher ends of closely placed 
rafters, over which is spread coarse brush, and 
the whole topped with sods. Where timber is 
scarce the walls of houses have been built of 
sods alone. Out of them may be seen the 
prairie vegetation still growing. Women make 
bricks of well-trodden clay, baking them in the 
sun, to be used in building stoves. Windows 
closed by home-made sash and glazed with 
small panes are common. Floors are univer- 
sally of earth and are sprinkled and swept 
daily. But little hardware goes into the com- 
position of a house, the whole cash outlay not 
exceeding three and a-half to five dollars. 

Certain Asiatic ways imported by the Douk- 
hobortsi are interesting to notice. An ox-yoke 
and a threshing implement similar, we may be- 
lieve, to those used by Araunah the Jebusite, 
with the hard-trodden earthen threshing-floor 
arouse the recollection of primitive times. 
Their scythes are good asa tool for easy hand- 
work, but are being displaced by mowing 
machines now to be found in many villages. 
Steel ploughs, disc harrows and seed drills are 
adopted by them, as they have the means to 
buy. Spinning-wheels still do good work, and 
a simple home-made hand-loom will answer 
well for long winters when little can be done 
abroad. With increased means will come ad- 
vanced ideas of comfort and ease, when the 
spinning-mule and power-loom will supplant 
the old laborious processes. A few wagons 
built in Russian style had the appearance of 
serviceable strength, but “Bain” wagons, 
bought of local dealers, were much more com- 
mon. Blacksmiths and joiners showed a fair 
degree of skill. Some pieces of wood-work 
suggested the thought of cabinet-making being 
followed in the winters for local trade. 

Gloves and stockings knit from yarn, spun 
by themselves, were among the gifts bestowed 
on us by the women as evidence of their grati- 
tude for the help they have received. Here 
it may be the place to say that emphatic ex- 
pression of deep thankfulness was given from 
village to village for the “gifts” that have 


cludes much bowing. At sunrise on the first 
day of the week they gather in a company that 
is apparently somewhat select, clad in their 
best, the men having checked or striped sashes; 
the women silk kerchiefs on their heads. 
They arrange themselves in two ranks, men in 
one and women in another, standing face to 
face. A leader is at the head of each, while 
others stand according to age or position in 
the community. Beginning with the men, the 
two at the head clasp hands, make two low 
bows, kiss-each other and bow again; the sec- 
ond man turning to the women makes still an- 
other bow, which is returned by them. This 
is repeated all down the line except the bow 
to the women. In the meantime the third man 
has taken up the same form, and each in turn, 
until all have gone through it. 
then repeat the same with each other. Recit- 
ing and singing of psalms or prayers follows, 
in which the women take a prominent part. 





come to them through Friends. This expression | 
often took the form of a whole company bow- 
ing down to the ground. The obeisance we could 
reject as having no personal reference to us. 





The ceremonial part of their worship in- 

























The women 


All is done with a seriousness and solemnity 
that did much to redeem the formality. We 
witnessed no preaching from a Doukhobor, ex- 
cept by Ivan Makortoff, the ancient patriarch, 
who accompanied us in the tour through As- 
siniboia, and frequently spoke with much fer- 
vor and some eloquence. 

For want of ready communication by con- 
versation it was difficult to learn precisely 
much of their doctrinal belief, and there may 
be some differences among them in the degree 
of their conformity to Bible teaching. But so 
far as the expressions of such men as Ivan 
Makortoff and Peter Verigen were understood 
their conception of spiritual Christianity cor- 
responds in many points closely to that of 
Friends. Their confession of the Three who 
bear record in Heaven, of the sensible guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, and the spiritual nature of 
saving baptism and of the true communion are 
believed to coincide closely to the belief of 
Friends. They also agree with them in the re- 
jection of sacerdotalism in worship and the 
marriage covenant. Community of goods does 
not form a religious tenet; while taking the 
life of animals has a strong hold on the con- 
scientious scruples of the great majority. 
Purity of life and integrity in dealing are 
among their marked characteristics. 

In our religious communications to them 
there was at times enunciated Christian doc- 
trine with which it might be supposed they 
would not be familiar, owing to their limited 
acquaintance with the Bible, due to general 
illiteracy ; but in the responses frequently 
made at such times no aversion was shown to 
the sentiments expressed. Their earnest in- 
tention to keep the faith they have held was 
many times expressed in connection with our 
exhortations. 

That there are to be found persons less 
spiritual and less cross-hearing than the ma- 
jority is a condition corresponding with other 
societies of men that is to be observed in all 
Christian communities. Among them, on the 
other hand, are men and women whose hearts 
have responded to the love of Christ and who 


are prepared to example and counsel their fel- 
low believers. 





Schools and teachers were the subjects of 


conversation on one occasion, when we were 
given to understand that they are unwilling to 
accept any as instructors in whose religious 
principles they could not have full confidence. 
That they have a desire for school education 
is not to be doubted ; and it is a field into 
which Friends may well enter. 
in preparing some of their young women for 
teachers appears to be the most feasible plan 
for inaugurating a system of primary schools 
in the villages, and to put them on the way to 
more advanced learning. 
department of public instruction in Regina 
would be willing to assist in a well-designed 
scheme for education. Should any Friends who 
are well settled in their religious principles 
have a call to this work, they may find a sphere 
of usefulness, in which the Divine blessing will 
repay any sacrifice of the Society and comforts 
that the service shall involve. 


To assist them 


It is thought the 


Questions which interest Friends much are 


these : What are the prospects for the Douk- 
hobortsi becoming self-supporting ? Will they 
need help during the coming winter? Informa- 
tion gathered and observations made, lead to 
the belief that at the rate of progress already 
made, many of them will be in good circum- 
stances in the near future ; that with the ex- 
ception of a small proportion of them, their 
crops and wages for labor will enable them to 
pass the winter comfortably. Some individ- 
uals will probably need assistance, and possibly 
a village less prosperous than others will re- 
quire aid as a community. 
previous experiences it is hoped the means to 
meet any requirements will be forthcoming 


Looking back to 


without difficulty. 
It is desired to place a small flock of sheep 


in every village as being among the most prom- 
ising means of profit in a business point of 


view. Measures have already been taken to 
buy a limited number of these, the money to 
pay for which is now in our treasury. 
Statistics gathered at every village show a 
total population of seven thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-nine souls. The number of 
births exceeds that of deaths by fifty-five. 
JONATHAN E. RHOADES. 


Confirmation has been received of the re- 
port that twelve of the exiled Doukhobortsi 
are about to be released from imprisonment 
in Siberia. The London Committee of Friends 
have sent £125 to Irkutsk to aid in paying 
their way to British Columbia; and an arrange- 
ment was made with the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company for transportation to the Colo- 
nies at half-fare. 





A LITTLE girl, as she lay dying, looked up 
into the face of her mother, who was standing 
at her bedside, and said, “‘ Mother, I cannot see 
you very well; it is growing dark.” Then she 
closed her weary eyes, and there was silence 
for a brief space. Presently she opened them 
again. There was a glad light in their heav- 
enly blue, while a celestial smile illumined her 
pallid countenance, as she added, “ But I can 
see Jesus!” And so with us as we toil along, 
though the way be dark and lonely, and our 
eyes heavy with weeping, yet we may still 
“see Jesus,” who is our sun and shield, and a 
very present help in every time of trouble and 
distress.— Union Gospel News. 
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fault—she had been so educated—but if 
Christianity was anything better she would 
gladly embrace it, upon which in the hope of 
making a convert, Pulcheria took much inter- 
est in her and allowed her to come often for 
instruction. Upon profession of faith and 
baptism she renounced her heathen name of 
Athens and took the Christian one of Eudosia. 
After this, way was made for her appearing in 
person before the emperor and pleading her 
cause. So impressed was Theodosius with her 
charms that when she had finished he said, 
‘However great may be that portion of your 
father’s estate of which you have been unjust- 
ly deprived, I presume it is not equal to that 
which I am prepared to offer you,” and there- 
upon proceeded to tender her his hand and a 
share in his throne. The poor girl was so 
overcome by unspeakable surprise that she had 
to be carried from the presence in a fainting 
fit. Oncoming to herself there was Pulcheria 
standing over her, who said, “Rise, Eudosia, 
empress of the east, and embrace your sister.” 
The coronation soon followed, and her first act 
as empress was to send an officer to Athens 
with orders to bring the delinquent brothers 
before her for judgment. They, scarcely less 
astonished than she at what had come to their 
sister, began, as guilt will, each to try to throw 
the blame on the other, and wondered how 
they could have been so unkind to their now 
dear sister. Regrets were, however, unavail- 
ing. They must answer for themselves before 
her who had power to punish as she pleased. 
Falling at her feet they begged for mercy. 
All she said to them, however, was to repeat 
the words Pulcheria had addressed to her. 
She said, “ Rise and embrace your sister.” 

In looking up some years ago historical ref- 
erence to verify this story of my boyish days, 
I was much pleased to find with what Chris- 
tian equanimity Eudosia bore trials that came 
upon her after her husband’s death, because of 
her resolution to do right in opposition to a 
powerful faction at court. 


III. HETTY MARVIN. 


When the British and Tories attacked New 
London, Connecticut, during the Revolution, 
and set a price on the head of Governor Gris- 
wold, the latter fled to the town of L ; 
where a cousin named Marvin hid him for some 
days in an outhouse. At length his retreat 
was discovered, and he was compelled to flee, 
as an officer and troop were coming to search 
for him. His only chance of escape lay in his 
reaching the river, where he had a boat ready 
to use in case of emergency. It was two miles 
by the road, but a by-path would bring him to 
the water and save near half the length of his 
fearful run for life. Where the by-path en- 
tered the road sat Hetty Marvin attending to 
the family wash of linen. Thus was she em- 
ployed when her hunted cousin sprang past her 
on his race to the river. Hetty was a timid 
child of 12, but wise and thoughtful above her 
years. She was frightened at the headlong 
haste with which the Governor rushed across 
the meadow. She arrested his attention, and 
a scheme occurred to delude his pursuers. 
“ Hetty,” he said, earnestly, “I am flying for 
my life, and unless I can reach my boat before 
they overtake me I ama lost man. You see 
the road forks here, and you must tell them 
that I have gone up the road to catch the mail 
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wagon, which will soon be along, then they will 
turn that way.” “Oh, cousin,” said the little 
girl in an agony of distress, “I cannot tell a 
lie, indeed I cannot. Why did you tell me which 
way you were going?” “Hetty, dear child, 
you certainly would not betray your cousin to 
death? Hark! I hear them coming. Tell 
them I have gone up the road, and Heaven 
will bless you.” “ Heaven never blesses those 
who speak falsely, but run as quickly as possi- 
ble, and I will not tell them which way you go, 
even if they kill me.” “It is no use; unless I 
can deceive them I am a dead man.” “Cousin, 
cousin, hide under my web of clothes. They 
will not think of looking there. Come, get 
down as swift as you can, and I will stand 
sprinkling it.” “It’s my only chance, and I'll 
get down as you say.” Angry at their disap- 
pointment in not finding their prey in the 
house, the six mounted Tories, headed by a 
British officer, dashed down the road in swift 
pursuit. At sight of the girl in the meadow 
the leader halted. “Child,” he said sternly, 
“have you seen a man running hereabout?” 
“Yes, sir,” said Hetty, trembling. “ Which 
way did he go?” “I promised not to tell, sir.” 
“You must tell, or take the consequences.” 
“T said I wouldn’t tell if you killed me,” sobbed 
out the frightened girl. “I'll have it out of 
her,” said the furious officer with an oath. 
“Let me speak to her,” said the Tory guide. 
“Your name is Hetty Marvin, is it not?” he 
said, pleasantly. “Yes, sir.” “ And the man 
who ran by was your mother’s cousin, wasn’t 
he?” “‘ Yes, sir.” “‘ Well, we are friends of 
his. What did he say to you?” “He said he 
was flying for his life.” “Just so; I hope he 
won’t have far to go; where was he going to 
hide? You see we could help him if we knew 
his plan.” Now Hetty was not a whit deceived 
by this smooth speech, but she wisely thought 
that frankness would serve her purpose better 
than silence, so she answered, “ My cousin said 
he was going down this way to the river, where 
he had a boat, and he wanted me to tell you 
that he went up to catch the mail wagon.” 
““Why didn’t you do as he told you when I 
asked?” thundered the officer, fiercely. “I 
couldn’t tell a lie,” was the tearful answer. 
“ Hetty,” began again the smooth-tongued 
Tory, “you are a nice child. What did your 
cousin say when you told him you couldn’t tell 
a lie?” “ He said, ‘you wouldn’t betray me to 
death, would you”” “And then you prom- 
ised you wouldn’t tell which way he went if we 
killed you?” “ Yes.” ‘‘ Well, that was a brave 
speech, and so I suppose he thanked you and 
ran on down the road?” “I promised not to 
tell which way he went.” “Oh, yes, I forgot: 
well, tell us the last word he said and we will 
not trouble you any more.” “He said, ‘It is 
my only chance, child, and I will get down as 
you say,’” and overcome by fright and the 
sense of her kinsmaii’s danger should they 
rightly interpret her words, she covered her 
face with her hands and sobbed aloud. Her 
tormentors did not stay longer, but supposing 
they had the information desired dashed off 
down theroad. Meantime the hunted fugitive 
lay safely where the simple shrewdness of his 
little cousin had hidden him, until time for her 
to return to her home, when bidding her to tell 
her mother to send some supper and his valise 
out to him, he safely made his way—after the 
coast was clear—to the river, and when he re- 
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joined his father in a place of security he 
named a little daughter which had been born 
to him “Hetty Marvin,” that he might be daily 
reminded of the cousin whose shrewdness had 
saved his life. 


IV. THE PIRATES. 


A famine prevailing among the Cape de 
Verde islanders in the early part of last (18th) 
century, some benevolent persons freighted a 
ship with flour for their relief. She sailed out 
of the port of Boston. Her commander gave 
in substance the following account : He said 
that in the grey dawn of the 18th day out he 
was aroused by a call from his watchful mates 
that there was a suspicious sail in sight. Ina 
moment he was on deck, but the first glance 
almost dispelled the vague fear which the 
mate’s words had occasioned. 

“She is a Portuguese lugger, and she can’t 
sail,” was the remark. “She looks like that 
build, but she is not an honest vessel, for all 
that.” “She may be a slaver, for we might 
expect to meet with slavers in this latitude.” 
“She is no slaver, captain.” ‘Why not ?” 
“ Because she has cannon on her deck instead 
of water casks.” Taking the glass from the 
officer’s hand he saw that it was evenso. But 
now they had been sighted, and the stranger 
was shaking out his sails for the pursuit. 
This looked alarming, but all doubt was soon 
ended by the running to the mast of the pi- 
rates’ dread ensign, the skull and crossbones. 
The vessel was now slowly overhauling them, 
coming on like a panther, who, secure of his 
prey, is in no haste. When within hail an 
order came for the captain to come aboard. 
“ Let me go,” said the officer of the deck. “I 
will see if the mate will not do as well.” At 
the same moment the boat left a launch was 
swung over the side of the pirates, and twenty 
cut-throats, armed to the teeth, sprang into 
her and were soon climbing the sides of the 
captured vessel. While the men were busy 
breaking open the main hatch and searching 
their prize the commander of the party, a 
short, thick-set, dark-featured man in whose 
deep-set eyes cunning and cruelty were min- 
gled, approached the cabin hatch, where the 
captain was standing, and inquired with some 
civility if he was the commander, when a dia- 
logue to this import ensued: “ Where are you 
from ?” “Boston.” “What are you loaded 
with?” “Flour.” “Where are you bound ?” 
“To the Cape de Verdes.” ‘‘ Why, they are 
all starving there.” “Yes; and the flour in 
this ship is the gift of our people to those who 
are starving.” He said something to his men 
which the captain could not understand, but 
which stopped their work and caused them to 
crouch down in a corner, from which they 
looked at him in curious amazement. “ You 
Americans are all heretics; why should you 
send bread to feed Catholics?” “Because 
they are our fellow-creatures, and because 
their Saviour is our Saviour.” He crossed 
himself and bowed his head at the Name. “If 
you lie to me,” he exclaimed, with a fierce- 
ness that almost startled: “If you lie to 
me I will nail you to the deck. Is the 
flour in this vessel the free gift of your 
countrymen to those starving people?” “I 
will prove it by my papers.” “I don’t want to 
see your papers. Swear it by the name of that 
Saviour you have just pronounced.” “I swear 
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it by the Holy Trinity.” He said something to 
the men which caused them to skurry over into 
their boat, but he remained gazing at the deck 
while one might moderately count fifty. When 
he looked up his whole expression was changed. 
His eyes, late so full of cruelty, were now calm 
and clear in their depth. “Captain,” he said, 
courteously, “Could you spare me a couple of 
casks of water?” The order was given and 
they lowered into the boat, but the man still 
remained as if loathtogo. At length extend- 
ing his hand, “ God bless you, and send you to 
those who are praying for bread,” and he was 
gone. 

This has always seemed to me a very re- 
markable narrative, but I forbear comments, 
which every reader can make. 


where; but we may have to go very far to find the 
ear that hears his voice, the heart that responds 
to his touch, and the life that embodies and ex- 
presses Him.” 













THE MINISTRY OF SUFFERING.—Few women have 
suffered more than Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
One who knew her well said that her face reminded 
her of the face of mighty mountains deeply scored 
by spent torrents. From the age of fifteen till her 
thirty-seventh year, she suffered almost continu- 
ally, and lay in a darkened chamber. When she 
was yet a girl, her brother was suddenly swept 
from her by a yachting accident; leaving her, she 
says, to perpetual nightmare. And so she wrote 
to her husband, saying, 

“ A heavy heart, beloved, have I borne from year to year, 
Until I saw thy face; and sorrow after sorrow 
Took the place of all those natural joys.” 

After her marriage, her father would not permit 
her name to be spoken in his hearing, would open 
none of her letters, and did not mention her in his 
will. But do you think that she could have com- 
forted tens of thousands of women, or written 
“The Cry of the Children,” or inspired Robert 
Browning to write the poetry which is being in- 
creasingly woven into the texture of our times, 
unless she had gone through this for others’ sake? 
—F. B. Meyer. 














Items Concerning the Society. 


David Scull finds himself obliged to remain in 
Europe through the winter, on account of the 
health of his son. 









A death unto sin, an hourly salvation,a true 
separation from the world,a conformity to Christ,— 
this constitutes us Friends. “‘ Ye are my friends 
if ye do whatsoever I command you.”—N. C. 
Friend. 










The last resident member of the former Nan- 
tucket Meeting of Friends, Eunice Paddock, has 
lately departed this life. One household from Penn- 
sylvania now remaining the year round on the is- 
land, still observes at home Friends’ manner of 
worship. 


“Calling—that is a word to be kept. It is a 
higher, better word than trade or handicraft or 
profession, for it suggests that the true man, 
whether he labors with brain or with biceps, and 
the true woman, whether she sweeps in dignity 
through a drawing-room or sweeps industrfously 
in a drawing-room, is occupied with a vocation, 
not just an avocation, and hears a Voice from 
heaven summoning to that work.”—Observer. 


Notes from Others. 


Majorities are seldom right till a minority is first 
right. Had it not been for the courage to stand 
with a minority, there had been no reform in his- 
tory.—The Morning Star. 




















Besides the Friends named as attending Ohio 
Yearly Meeting with minutes, Zebedee Haines, 
Benjamin P. Brown, and Henry T. Outland were 
present as ministers. Lloyd Balderston, Jr., of 
Germantown, delivered an address before the 
Alumni Association of Barnesville Boarding School. 








The fourth annual meeting of the Westtown 
Old Scholars’ Association has been announced to 
be held in Fourth and Arch Street Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, on Sixth-day evening, the 19th inst., 
at 8 Pp. M., the social part including refreshments, 
beginning at 6 P. M.—various interests of the 
school being presented by selected speakers. 












The devil, like death, likes a shining mark. 
Hence He apparently lays out his best endeavors 
to cast down those who are prominent in the work 
of God. 



















A German proverb tells us that every great war 
leaves a country with three armies—one of invalids, 
one of mourners, and one of idle persons réady to 
commit crime. 


There are three hundred and sixty-four ac- 
knowledged ministers within the compass of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting; the number is steadily in- 
creasing, and probably twice as many take vocal 
part in our meetings. Some meetings are asking 
for more silence rather than for more speech. Our 
membership as a whole, through the great advance 
in the character of the public schools of our So- 
ciety, enjoys a much better mental equipment, and 
a much larger number are qualified to give clear 
expression to their thoughts.—London Friend. 


Short Extracts. 


It is not until we have passed through the fur- 
nace that we are made to know how much dross 
there is in our composition. 















BE SILENT BEFORE HiM.—The mind wants steady- 
ing and setting right many times a day. It re- 
sembles a compass placed on a rickety table; the 
least stir of the table makes the needle swing 
around and point untrue. Let it settle, then, till 
in points aright. Be perfectly silent for a few 
moments, thinking of Jesus; there is almost Divine 
force in silence. Drop the thing which worries, 
which excites, which interests, which thwarts you; 
let it fail like a sediment to the bottom, until the 
soul is no longer turbid, and say secretly : “‘ Grant, 
I beseech thee, merciful Lord, to thy unfaithful 
servant pardon and peace; that I may be cleansed 
from all my sins and serve thee with a quiet mind.” 
—Bishop Huntington. 






















If you want to be miserable think about your- 
self, about what you want, what you like, what re- 


spect people ought to pay you and what people 
think of you. 





THE DELIVERANCE OF THE RACE FROM SIN.—A 
long time ago there was in Scotland a chain bridge 
famous for its massive strength. A French en- 
gineer came over and took its dimensions, and in 
due time built a similar structure on the Seine at 
Marly. It was, however, much lighter and airier 
than its prototype. When its gates were opened 
It is always best to et controversy with two : to the multitude it began to sway to and fro omi- 
kinds of people; those who cannot understand you nously beneath their footfall, and presently gave 
and those who will not. | way. The trouble with this bridge was that its 













Certainly it makes a great difference whether 
we work for God or whether we let God work 
through us. 











“We need not go far to find God, for He is every- 
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architect had omitted the middle bolt, thinking it 
but a clumsy feature at best. There are those who 
are making a similar mistake in these days in their 
eagerness to press the application of the Gospel 
upon the temporal wants of the people. The mid- 
dle bolt of the whole Gospel fabric is the cross of 
Jesus Christ—God’s [provision] for the deliverance 
of the race from sin.—David J. Burrell, in Spirit 
of the Age. 

Gop Must HATE Sin.—God would not be a holy 
God if it were all the same to Him whether a man 
were good or bad. As a matter of fact, the mod- 
ern revulsion against the representation of the 
wrath of God is usually accompanied with the 
weakened, conceptions of his holiness and of his 
moral government of the world. Instead of ex- 
alting, it degrades his love to free it from the ad- 
mixture of wrath, which is like the alloy with gold, 
giving firmness to what were else too soft for use. 
Such a God is not love, but impotent good nature. 
If there be no wrath, there is no love; if there were 
no love, there would be no wrath. It is more 
blessed and hopeful for sinful men to believe in a 
God who is angry with the wicked, whom yet He 
loves, every day, and who cannot look upon sin, 
than in one who does not love righteousness enough 
to hate iniquity, and from whose too indulgent hand 
the rod has dropped to the spoiling of his children. 
“With the froward Thou wilt show Thyself fro- 
ward.” The mists of our sins intercept the gra- 
cious beams and turn the blessed sun into a ball of 
fire— Alexander Maclaren. 





THE DECREASE OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE CHURCH. 
—lIndeed, losses in a single year, occasioned by a 
careful and close revision of church records, may 
be an evidence of good housekeeping and spiritual 
vigor. Quality is better than quantity, if much 
of that quantity is a positive hindrance to the 
spiritual life of the membership. There is no doubt 
that the Church is often burdened with the accu- 
mulated rubbish of years of neglect. In such a 
condition the only remedy is the pruning process, 
by which the removal of the worthless and dead 
portion may increase the vigor and growth of the 
remaining branches. But the most serious and 
alarming condition that can befall the Church is 
spiritual stupor and indifference in the work of 
soul-winning and spiritual culture. We refer to 
the Church in general, and not to any particular 
denomination. 

If the Church does not feel keenly its spiritual 
barrenness and loss of winning power, it is in a 
perilous condition. There is need of alarm. If 
the cause is removed, then the temporary losses 
may be retrieved. But if the conditions which 
lead to decline shall continue, then there is no hope 
for the future—The Religious Telescope. 


YALE’s WORKING STUDENTS.—The action of the 
authorities of Yale University in opening a labor 
bureau for the advantage of students who have 
need to earn the whole, or a part, of the cost of 
their education, is, we believe, a novel one. It is 
likely also, to prove useful in a successful degree. 
Already it is said there are more applications filed 
for students’ services than the bureau probably 
will be able to supply. Some of them, not un- 
likely, are for such services as a student cannot 
well perform and keep up hisstudies. It is an in- 
teresting statement that is made in connection 
with the inauguration of this enterprise, that, in 
the class of three hundred and twenty-seven men 
who were graduated last year fifteen paid all their 
expenses by their own labor, fifteen others paid 
nearly all their expenses, and sixty-nine paid a 
large proportion of their expenses. Statistics com- 
piled by classes for their own information and use 
show that for a period of ten years, about one of 
every five men graduated has paid a large share 
of his expenses by his own labor, and one out of 
every twenty has earned the entire cost of his col- 
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lege education. It goes without saying that men 
who purchase education by such toils and sacrifices 
do not believe that it is an incumbrance instead 
of a help in their future career. President Had- 
ley, by his course in this matter, shows a determi- 
nation to prevent Yale from acquiring the reputa- 
tion of being an institution especially for rich 
men’s sons.—Boston Herald. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniteD StTaTES.—The reply of the State Department 
to the French note relative to the basis of Chinese nego- 
tiations has been made public. 

It contains the following clauses : 1st. The punishment 
of the guilty parties who may be designated by the rep- 
resentatives of the Powers at Pekin. 2nd. The continu- 
ance of the interdiction against the impértation of 
arms. 3rd. Equitable indemnities for the Governments, 
corporations and private individuals. 4th. The organi- 
zation in Pekin of a permanent guard for the Legations. 
5th. The dismantling of the forts at Taku. 6th. The mili- 
tary occupation of two or three points on the road from 
Tien-Tsin to Pekin. 

In accordance with a request, Minister Conger has 
cabled a list of prominent Chinese whom he regards as the 
responsible authors of the outrages on foreigners, and has 
made recommendations as to their punishment. It is un- 
derstood that the minister has named some who were not 
included in the recent imperial decree when Prince Tuan 
was degraded. 

It is understood that the final disposition of the silver, 
some $275,000, taken by the American marines at the 
capture of Tien-Tsin, may be determined by Congress. In 
the meantime, the silver is being treated as a trust fund. 
Washington reports speak of the anxiety of the Govern- 
ment authorities to bring about negotiations for peace as 
the only means to prevent further outbreaks in China. 

Houghton County, Michigan, which is in the heart of the 
Lake Superior copper mining region, is said to have the 
highest assessed valuation of property per capita of any 
county in the United States. The total valuation for the 
county is $120,000,000. 

The convention of anthracite coal miners on the 13th 
at Scranton, voted to accept the operators’ proffer of a 
ten per cent. wage increase, providing the operators will 
continue its payment until Fourth Month Ist, 1901, and 
will abolish the sliding scale in the Lehigh and Schuylkill 
regions. 

The treasurer of the Galveston local relief fund ac- 
knowledges receipt of contributions to Tenth Month 12th 
of $979,595. 

During the year over 30,000,000 pounds of relief sup- 
plies have been distributed in Porto Rico by the Quarter- 
master’s Department. It has been found impracticable 
to use the native cattle for subsistence, and the refrig- 
erated beef from this country has been generally accepta- 
ble. The cost of the relief supplies in aid of the hurri- 
cane sufferers was $824,828 ; 796 schools are open under 
American control, a gain of 180 over last year; while 
35,000 children attend an American system of schools, a 
gain of 10,000 over ijast year. 

It is believed the wage-earners of the United States are 
to-day enjoying a higher standard of living and a larger 
measure of well-being than wage-earners have ever before 
enjoyed in the history of the world. The wage-earners 
in the United States have on deposit in cash in the sav- 
ings’ banks subject to call, two thousand five hundred 
millions of dollars. 

The north half of the Colville Indian Reservation in 
Washington, about equal in size to the State of Delaware, 
has been opened for settlement. 

Yellow fever in Cuba is believed to be due to a poison 
conveyed by parasitic insects, like fleas and mosquitoes. 

It is estimated that the orange crop in Florida this year 
will amount to 1,000,000 boxes. In 1894 it was upwards 
of 5,000,000, and the orchards are now recovering from 
the effects of the severe cold weather which occurred 
shortly afterwards. 

The statement is made that the greatest distance over 
which electrical power is now being transmitted by wire 
is eighty-five miles, being carried from a waterfall at 
Redlands, Cal., to the city of Los Angeles, to run a street 
railway, to light the city and to furnish power for several 
municipal undertakings. The plant was set up in 1897. 
It has a capacity of 400 horse power and 33,000 volts. 

It is said that over 3,000,000 of our population are in 
annual need and actually receive some kind of charitable 
assistance. In New York city there are on an average 
more than 100,000 unemployed persons. 

A bulletin issued by the Commissioner of Labor gives a 
summary of data on the rate of wages paid in various oc- 
cupations for a period of ten years past. It shows that 
for six years following 1892 there was a decline in wages, 
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but the rise in the last two years has carried the rate 
above the average prevailing in 1891. 

A Washington despatch says it is understood that the 
President has selected Judge Gray, of Delaware, to repre- 
sent the United States, with ex-President Harrison, on 
The Hague permanent arbitration tribunal. 

The average wealth per inhabitant in the United States 
is said to be $1,050. 

The Tri-state Medical Society, of Tennessee, Alabama 
and Georgia, has taken steps to secure medical legislation 
in those three States for the purpose of regulating or 
prohibiting the marriage of habitual criminals, persons 
afflicted with incurable diseases, drunkards and victims 
of harmful drugs. 

Massachusetts, it is said, uses more postage stamps per 
capita than any other State. 

There were 338 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 4 more than the previous 
week and 144 less than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing, 180. were males and 158 females: 55 
died of consumption; 22 of inflammation of the lungs and 
surrounding membranes; 16 of cancer; 16 of diphtheria; 
10 of typhoid fever, and 3 of apoplexy. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 10}3c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.50 to $2.70; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.40 to $3.50; Western winter, straight, 
$3.50 to $3.65; spring, straight, $3.75 to $4.00; city mills, 
straight, $3.50 to $3.70. Rye FLour.—$3.10 per barrel 
for choice Pennsylvania. : 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 74 to 744c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 46} to 46%c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 274 to 28%c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5% to 6c.; good, 54 to 5%c. ; me- 
dium, 43 to 5c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Extra, 44 to 4c.; good, 4 to 43c.; 
common, 14 to 24; spring lambs, 34 to 64c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 74 to 7c. 

FOREIGN.—The Empress of China and the court are 
now, it is supposed, fully 600 miles from Pekin, and it is 
too late in the season for them to undertake the long, slow 
journey back to the Province of Pe-Chi-Li. They can 
communicate easily by wire with the envoys at Pekin or 
Tien-Tsin, but that will be slow and unsatisfactory, and 
after all the important point is the restoration of some 
sort of government at Pekin. 

Military activity on the part of the allied forces in 
China, notably the sending of troops to Pao-Ting-Fu, has 
served to arouse an anti-foreign sentiment in the Empire 
that may delay the beginning of negotiations for a settle- 
ment of the troubles. 

A rebellion quite unconnected with the Boxer move- 
ment, and, presumably, directed against the Government 
of China, instead of against the foreigners in that country, 
has appeared. If it should prove to be a serious uprising, 
it will add very undesirable complications to the already 
greatly involved situation of the allies in China. In one 
battle the Imperial troops were routed, and 200 killed. 

Li Hung Chang has transmitted the reply of the Chi- 
nese Emperor to the demand of Germany, in which it is 
ordered that three high Chinese officials are to be decapi- 
tated, others to imprisonment and Prince Tuan is to be 
banished to Siberia. The sincerity of these statements is 
doubted. It is said that 2000 Japanese, 8000 German and 
1500 Russian troops will pass the winter in Pekin. 

The International Peace Congress lately meeting in 
Paris, epitomized its work in an appeal to the nations, in 
which the Congress condemns the refusal of the British 
Government to agree to arbitration or mediation in South 
Africa, and expresses keen regret that the majority of the 
Governments who might have offered mediation abstained 
from so doing in spite of their pacific declarations at The 
Hague. 

Regarding China, the Congress, after recognizing and 
pointing out the primary causes of discontent upon the 
part of the Chinese, urges that the solution of the con- 
flict be just and equitable and in conformity with the 
inalienable right of the populations to freely dispose of 
themselves. 

The Congress points out the moral and material injury 
resulting from formidable armaments and recommends 
the Governments to study these questions on the solution 
of which it is asserted depends the prosperity and the 
very existence of the nations. 

The Congress recommends international arbitration, 
and urges the conclusion of treaties making arbitration 
permanent and obligatory. 

Since the discovery of argon in the atmosphere in 1894, 
four other hitherto undiscovered gaseous elements have 
been separated from liquid air by factional distillation, 
viz: Helium, Neon, Cypton and Xenon. The latter is the 
heaviest simple gas yet discovered, being about four and 
a half times heavier than the air we breathe. 

The English elections are practically ended. The rela- 
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tive strength of the Government and the Opposition forces 
in the House of Commons remains about as it was before 
the dissolution of Parliament. The Government sought 
and has received the popular approval which usually fol- 
lows a successful war, yet the Government majority in 
the House will not differ materially from its majority in 
the last Parliament. The balance of parties remains un- 
changed. 

Miniature Bibles are worn as watch charms in Russia. 
They are each one inch long, three-fourths of an inch wide 
and three-eighths of an inch thick, and contain the first 
five books of the old Testament. The text is in Hebrew, 
and can be read with the aid of a magnifying glass. 

The Viceroy of India reports: ‘‘ The general condition 
of the crops is excellent, and, except in a part of Bombay, 
famine conditions are disappearing. The total number 
on the relief list has fallen to 2,746,000.” 

According to reports from St. Pierre, seventeen fishing 
vessels that were operating on the Grand Banks during 
the gale of Ninth Month 12, are still missing, the crews 
aggregating over 200 men. 

The British War Office has issued orders that the bulk 
of the militia regiments called out for service during the 
South African war are to be disbanded. This will affect 
about 50,000 men. 

English statistics show that of late there has been a 
large and rapidly growing importation of tomatoes. 
Tomatoes were but a short time ago an article of luxury 
in Great Britain, only used for the rich; but now they 
have become a common dish on the table of the working 
classes. 

Dr. Robert Koch, an eminent German bacteriologist, an- 
nounces to the medical world that his investigations in the 
Dutch West Indies and East Africa have convinced him that 
his cure for malaria is positive. He also wants it known 
that he has found a way of ridding countries of the ma- 
larial parasites, the mosquitoes. On his arrival in Berlin 
he will present his official report to the German Govern- 
ment, and will recommend that measures be taken at once 
to introduce his method of exterminating the parasites 
and his cure for malaria, which, he claims, can be manu- 
factured at once in all countries. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 74. 

Sarah A. Holmes, N. J. ; Pelatiah Gove, Vt.; Beu- 
lah E. Haines, N. J., 50 ets. to No. 14 V. 74; Joshua 
Brantingham, agent, O., for Jonathan Brown; Susan 
N. Worrell, Pa., to No. 14 V. 75; Casper T. Sharpless, 
N. J.; Ashbel Carey, O.,to No. 40 vol. 74; Lars B. 
Wick, agent, Iowa, $10, for Axel Melberg, Lars Tow, 
Andrew Tow, Anna Tow and Ole G. Sevig; William 
Abel, Neb., $1, to No. 27, vol. 74; Zenaide M. Hartz, 
Phila.; Thos. W. Fisher, Pa.; John S. Kirk, Pa.; 
Joseph B. Kester, Pa.; Alexander C. Wood and for 
Edward S. Wood, N. J. 


ba Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—A stated meeting of 
the General Committee will be held in Philadelphia, on 
Sixth-day, the 19th inst., at 10.30 a.m. The Committee 
on Instruction will meet at 9 o’clock at the same place. 

Ws. B. Harvey, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—t'or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


A FRIEND wishes a position as housekeeper or companion 
in or near the city. Address “R,” office of THE FRIEND. 





WaNTED.—A young Friend, having a thorough knowl- 
edge of electrical engineering, desires a position with a 
Friend. Address “ V,” office of THE FRIEND. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting House, Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Tenth Month 4th, 1900, Henry Dutton 
ALLEN, of Philadelphia, and Frances ARMitr WortH, 
daughter of Paschall and Lydia Worth of Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. 





WILLIAM H., PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 





